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form and effect made many an artist read on, while he
shook his head. Of professed connoisseurs, such as reviewed
the book adversely in Blackwood and the Atfonceum, not
one undertook to refute it seriously with a full restatement
of the Academic theory. They merely attacked a detail
here and there, which the author discussed in two or three
replies, with a patience that showed how confident he was
in his position.* Next year a second edition appeared.

He had the good word of some of the best judges of
literature. Modern Painters lay on Rogers' table; and
Tennyson, who a few years before had beaten young
Ruskin out of the field of poetry, was so taken with it
that he wrote to his publisher to borrow it for him, " as he
longed very much to see it," but could not afford to buy it.
When the secret of the " Oxford Graduate " leaked out, as
it did very soon, through the proud father, Mr. John was
lionised. During the winter of 1843, he met a^ the cele-
brities of the day at fashionable dinner-tables ; and now
that his parents were established in their grander house
on Denmark Hill, they could duly return the hospitalities
of the great world.

It was one very satisfactory result of the success that
the father was more or less converted to Turnerism ; and

* Of these minor battles, one of the hardest fought was about Reflec-
tions in Water. Mr. J. H. Maw, then of Hastings, an enlightened
patron of art, and an accomplished amateur (to say nothing, here, of
his earnestness and ability in many other spheres), maintained that Mr.
Ruskin was wrong in believing that the reflecting surface of clear water
receives no shadow: and even after the reply which can now be read
in Arrows of the Chace, stuck to his opinion. It was a good instance
of simple misunderstanding: the experiment can be tried with any
shiny object, such as a watch. What seems to be shadow disappears
when you look across it, and catch a bright reflection in it.